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A distinguished professor once remarked that it took about fifty 
years for a new idea to gain general acceptance in American education. 
Up until a few years ago, not many educators would quarrel with that 
assertion. During the past four or five years, however, there has 
been a restless stirring in the nation’s schools and colleges. This 
ferment has taken the form of a questioning of accepted practices, 
a challenging of long-held concepts, and a search for new and better 
ways of going about the job of providing a better education for the 
nation’s young people. 

In part, this ferment has been stimulated by the unprecedented 
increase in the number of boys and girls to be educated. Since the 
end of World War II, the number of births has risen more than 
50%, and each year for the past five years it has hovered around 
the four million mark, which is one and one-half times the level 
of the depression decade of the thirties. Enrollments have risen 
steadily at all levels of education, and as wave upon wave of new 
students has swept upward through the grades, educators have come 
to realize that this is not a temporary phenomenon, but a problem— 
and a challenge—that will be with us for the foreseeable future. 

Coupled with the rapid rise in enrollments has been an acute 
‘shortage of able teachers. Since the end of the war, the number of 
new college graduates entering teaching has not kept pace with the 
number of teachers leaving the profession, and the number of poorly- 
qualified teachers hired each year has remained distressingly high. 
This shortage of well-qualified teachers has now edged its way up 
to the college level, where the number of new faculty members with 
a Ph.D. is declining steadily while the number of new faculty mem- 
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bers with less than a Master’s degree is rising at a corresponding 
rate. 

The combination of a growing number of students and a shortage 
of able teachers has spurred many thoughtful educators to seek new 
ways of multiplying the effectiveness of the good teachers that are 
available at the school and college level lest a whole generation of 
, young Americans be short-changed in their education and, in turn, 
short-change future generations when they themselves become 
teachers. 

Two other factors that have helped to bring about a search for 
new approaches in education have been a dramatic increase in the 
range of knowledge today’s students will have to acquire in order 
to live intelligently in the space age, and a similar increase in the 
complexity of the new things to be learned. One has only to reflect 
upon the revolutionary new discoveries which have been made in 
all fields of scientific inquiry during the past decade to appreciate 
the enormity of the task which schools and colleges face in trying 
to keep abreast of the extension of knowledge. 

Some observers would argue that the greatest spur for improve- 
ment in American education came in the fall of 1957 when Soviet 
scientists launched, in quick succession, the first man-made satellite 
and the first passenger-carrying satellite. But actually the ferment: 
was already under way. Sputnik and Laika merely accelerated the 
trend. 

In any event, many educators have become increasingly con- 
vinced that the nation’s schools and colleges cannot successfully meet 
the challenge that confronts them by continuing to do business in 
the same old way. The sheer arithmetic of the manpower problem 
has made it clear that the quality of education is certain to deteriorate 
—at the very time when it needs to rise—if schools and colleges 
cling to the out-moded practices of the past. Consequently, the past 
few years have brought a wave of bold and imaginative experimen- 
tation—in new ways of attracting a higher proportion of top-quality 
people into teaching, in new ways of up-grading the teachers already 
on the job, in new ways of extending the reach of superior teachers, 
in new ways of making more effective use of time and space, in 
new ways of challenging able students, and in new ways of arranging 
the curriculum so as to lay greater stress upon the new body of 
knowledge. 

One of the most promising tools for attacking many of these 
problems has been television, the most powerful medium of com- 
munication yet devised by man. 
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Now only about six years old (the first station, KUHT at 
Houston, began operations on May 25, 1953), educational television 
has grown almost as fast as commercial television. As of this writing, 
there are thirty-four educational stations in operation and a dozen 
more under construction. In addition, a recent survey by the Joint 
Council on Educational Television and the American Council on 
Education indicated that there are more than 150 closed-circuit 
installations in schools and colleges throughout the country, and 
that closed-circuit television is being used for instruction and train- 
ing at twenty-one military installations. 

Although no accurate figures are available as to the number of 
school and college students receiving part of their instruction over 
television this year, a conservative estimate would place the number 
at well over half a million. Practically every course in the school 
and college curriculum, from second grade arithmetic to college 
zoology, is being taught somewhere over television. 

Television’s unique advantages as a medium of instruction are 
first that it can vastly extend the reach of the nation’s best teachers, 
and second that it can bring to students educational experiences 
that are quite beyond the potential of conventional means of instruc- 
tion. Not long ago, for example, fifth-graders in the Pittsburgh 
public and parochial schools had an opportunity to see and hear 
Robert Frost read some of his poems over television. The expe- 
rience that these youngsters had was quite different from the ex- 
perience they might have had in a conventional poetry class. They 
were not reading Robert Frost’s poems’ from a book, nor were they 
listening to their teacher read them. They were seeing and hearing 
the poet himself. This difference in experience might not show up 
on a standardized achievement test, which is designed to measure 
the subject matter content mastered by a student in a given course, 
but it was nevertheless real. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education took an early 
interest in the possibilities of the medium for helping to meet impor- 
tant educational problems, and particularly the problem posed by 
the growing number of students and the continuing shortage of 
able teachers. During the past five years, the Fund and the Founda- 
tion have provided financial support amounting ‘to more than ten 
million dollars for more than fifty different experiments at the school 
and college level involving the use of television as a medium of 
instruction. Each of these experiments has been aimed at opening 
up new avenues of exploration into the potential role of television 
as an instrument for improving the quality of education. 
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The primary focus of these experiments has been of multiplying 
the effectiveness of able teachers. This has been done in several dif- 
ferent ways. Following are a few illustrative examples. 

At Pennsylvania State University, and at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio, closed-circuit television is being used successfully in 
the required freshman and sophomore courses which traditionally 
enroll the largest number of students. At both institutions, it has 
been found that this method of handling large classes is not only 
educationally sound but also economically feasible. 

At the University of Detroit and at Chicago Junior College, 
open-circuit television is being used to bring the major portion of 
the freshman and sophomore curriculum to students off campus. 

At San Francisco State College, and at other institutions, college 
level courses are being televised to able high school students for 
credit. 

In Oregon, four colleges and universities have been joined to- 
gether in a closed-circuit television network, and outstanding teachers 
from each campus have been made available to the students at all 
four institutions. 

At the University of Minnesota, closed-circuit television is being 
used to enable student teachers to observe teaching and learning 
situations in a classroom without being physically present. 

In Texas, the facilities of a state-wide network of commercial 
stations have been made available to the state department of edu- 
cation for reaching beginning teachers with a series of lecture-dem- 
onstrations designed to start them on the road to permanent 
certification. 

In Nebraska and Oklahoma, open-circuit television is being used 
to bring to students in small rural high schools college preparatory 
courses that otherwise would not be available to them because of 
the lack of qualified teachers. 

In Alabama, an educational television network is being used to 
bring high-quality instruction to 16,000 students in 222 elementary 
and secondary school throughout the state. 

In southwestern Indiana, sixteen school systems centering around 
Evansville have banded together to form an educational television 
council, which, financed out of a common treasury, makes available 
to students in each school system the combined teaching resources 
of all. 

In Washington County, Maryland, a closed-circuit television net 
work that eventually will link up all forty-eight schools in the 
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county is being used to bring daily instruction in thirty-nine courses— 
at all grade levels—to nearly 18,000 students. 

In a dozen large cities throughout the country, television is 
being used as a major resource in the teaching of classes several 
times the size of conventional classes. 

In New York City, closed-circuit television is being used in a 
low-cost housing project to bring the school and the community 
closer together and to help overcome the language barrier between 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking children. “ 

Over the nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, a course in atomic physics is being taught each weekday morn- 
ing to what may well be the largest “class” in the history of American 
education, numbering nearly 270,000 high school teachers, school 
and college students, engineers, housewives, and others to whom 
education represents a continuing process. This course is appro- 
priately called “Continental Classroom.” 

Although it is much too early to draw any final conclusions about 
television’s ultimate role in education, the results of the experimen- 
tation to date have been very encouraging. These results show, among 
other things, that students both at the school and college level learn 
as much, and in some cases significantly more, from televised instruc- 
tion than from conventional instruction. The usual finding from most 
of the experiments has been no significant difference in achievement 
between students in television classes and comparable students in 
regular classes. This finding is in itself remarkable, in view of the 
newness of television as a medium of instruction, in view of the 
relative inexperience of those who have been using it, and the fact 
that existing school and college classrooms as well as existing tele- 
vision equipment, were not designed for televised instruction. 

Results from two of the most extensive school experiments— 
although still tentative—indicate that superior teaching over tele- 
vision stimulates much better learning on the part of the student 
than ordinary teaching in the classroom. This has been particularly 
true when the “team” approach to teaching has been employed— 
when studio teachers and classroom teachers have pooled their teach- 
ing skills and each has undertaken that particular part of the total 
teaching job to which she is best suited by interest, ability, and 
temperament. 

The two experiments where this method of teaching is producing 
results superior to conventional methods are the Washington County, 
Maryland, project, involving some 18,000 students in the county 


schools, and the National Program in the Use of Television in the. ; 
‘esell Liot™ 
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Public Schools, a nation-wide project involving in its first year 
nearly 40,000 students in more than 100 public school systems 
throughout the country. 

The test results from Washington County, based on a two-year 
comparison of the achievement of students in television classes with 
that of students in conventional classes and also with county and 
national norms for previous years, have not yet been fully analyzed, 
but preliminary indications are that they will show an impressive 
margin of superiority in favor of the students in the television classes. 

The results of the first year of testing in the National Program 
indicate that out of 110 different kinds of comparisons involving a 
combined total of 14,326 television students and 12,666 control stu- 
dents of equal ability, sixty-eight comparisons favored the television 
students and forty-two favored the control students. In thirty-eight 
of these cases there was a statistically significant difference in the 
achievement of students in the two groups—that is, a difference 
which could not reasonably be attributed to chance. Of these statis- 
tically significant differences, twenty-nine were in favor of the tele- 
vision classes and nine were in favor of the control groups. According 
to the laws of probability, the chances of such a result happening 
purely by chance are only five in a thousand. 

Other encouraging results have emerged from the experimentation 
to date. For example, it has been found that televised instruction 
requires the student to accept more responsibility for his own learr- 
ing than is the case with conventional methods of instruction. It 
also has been found that students in television classes at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level make more extensive use of the school 
library than students in regular classes. As indicated above, expe- 
rience to date has shown that the “team” approach to teaching, 
particularly at the elementary and secondary levels, opens up exciting 
new possibilities for capitalizing on the varying teaching skills that 
can be found among teachers in any school system. Televised courses 
have been much more carefully planned and organized than conven- 
tional courses, and the combination of the skills of the studio teacher 
and of the classroom teacher has made possible a cooperative teaching 
effort far better than either teacher could achieve clone. At the 
elementary and secondary levels, for example, the usual practice 
has been for the studio teacher to “meet” only one class a day, 
generally for twenty or thirty minutes. She then has the rest of the 
day to plan tomorrow’s lesson. This opportunity to plan carefully, 
combined with the unique possibilities which television affords 
the presentation of visual materials that reinforce learning, has stitt- 
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ulated the studio teachers to do a much better job of teaching than 
they had done in their conventional classes. In the meantime, the 
classroom teachers, relieved of the burden of planning and presenting 
the principal material in several different subjects during the course 
of a day, are free to concentrate on other important aspects of 
teaching—such as eliciting student participation, answering questions, 
leading discussions, reinforcing when necessary the main concepts 
presented in the: telecast, providing individual help where needed, 
and stimulating the students to do something with what they have 
learned. Studio teachers and classroom teachers who have mastered 
the techniques of the “team’’ approach say they greatly prefer it to 
the conventional method of teaching. 

One other important result of the experimentation to date has 
been a more effective use of teaching time and classroom space. This 
has been especially true in the elementary and secondary schools, 
where the shortage of teachers and classrooms is most acute. Several 
school systems, notably those of Dade County, Florida, and Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, have found that the use of television in 
teaching large classes has enabled them to serve more students with 
the able teachers already on their staffs and to get along with fewer 
new teachers than they otherwise might need. This means that they 
can be much more selective in hiring new teachers. The use of 
auditoriums, cafeterias, and other large rooms for certain television 
courses also has meant a substantial saving in classroom space. 

Several other school systems have used the teacher time saved 
by the use of television in large classes to establish much smaller 
classes than usual for low learners and for rapid learners, and to 
provide over-worked classroom teachers with one or more free 
periods during the school day. 

Finally, the use of superior teachers on television has proved 
an important means of up-grading the quality of other teachers, 
particularly beginning teachers. Several superintendents have re- 
ported that television has brought a system-wide improvement in 
teaching, and that even some of their best teachers have learned 
new techniques by observing the studio teachers. 

To sum up, television has already demonstrated that it can be 
a powerful tool for helping to raise the quality of education in the 
face of rising numbers of students and a shortage of able teachers. 
It also has demonstrated its potential for attacking other important 
educational problems, such as challenging able students to their full 
potential and bridging the gap between school and college; bringing 
top-quality teaching to students in small rural high schools; up- 
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grading the quality of teachers already on the job; and finally, mak- 
ing more effective use of the physical and financial resources available 
to schools and colleges. 

Much has been learned in the past five or six years about tele- 
vision’s potential as an important educational resource; much more 
remains to be learned. On the basis of the experimentation to date, 
it appears that when schools and colleges have learned to capitalize 
on the full potential of the medium, students at all levels will receive 
a far broader, deeper, and richer education than has been possible 
heretofore. 


Mr. Scanlon is Program Associate of the Ford Foundation and The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 


(NOTE: This article is based on a report to be published soon by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. Copies may be obtained without charge by writing to the 
Fund.) 





EFFECTIVE TV PRODUCTION— 
“It's as Simple as Being Subjective” 


Warren A. Kraetzer 


Recently, Mr. John Crosby, television critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune, had this to say about educational programming: 


“I have watched warm, relaxed, vital teachers imparting 
science so skillfully that it was a pleasure to watch. I have seen 
mathematics courses in sing-song English by bored teachers 
who almost put me to sleep. We've all had teachers like that 
in school. It’s no excuse for having them on television.” 


In my opinion, Mr. Crosby is dead right. He has simply yet 
devastatingly put his finger on the crux of effective educational 
programming—seeking out knowledgeable and articulate people. But 
before I examine the talent problem, let me make a few reflections 
about television, commercial and non-commercial. 

First of all, I submit that there is no basic difference between the 
so-called commercial broadcaster and his educational brethren. Each 
has the same equipment; each has the same techniques; each has 
competent personnel; each has a product to sell. In my judgment, 
the difference is that the commercial broadcaster’s product is soap 
flakes or automobiles; the non-commercial broadcaster’s product is 
knowledge and ideas. Poor programming, wherever done, will be 
rejected. After all, it is the viewer who makes the ultimate decision 
as to how effective the program is. 

Let me talk a moment about the viewer. Who is he? Where is 
he? How do we reach him? Obviously, it is imperative that all 
broadcasters understand the nature of their potential audiences and 
direct their programming to people of particular interests and back- 
grounds. The commercial broadcaster, by the very nature of his 
competitive industry, must, by and large, secure large numbers of 
viewers. After all, his purpose is to sell his client’s goods. The more 
viewers, the more potential customers. This, of course, is an over- 
simplification of a complex business, but it may serve as a useful 
generality. 

I am sure that everyone who is aware of television is aware 
of “ratings.” Ratings have been credited with eliminating programs, 
and, in general, determining what it is the American public will 
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see. Now, what is a rating? Let me refer you to Mr. E. L. Deckinger, 
Vice President of Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., who said recently 
in answer to the rating enigma, 


“You know, people are forever telling other people what 
a rating is. No rating system is impeccable, unimpeachable and 
without flaw. ... We have estimates by different services. Our 
choice as to which to use is at least in part a matter of faith, 
It’s like truth, It’s what we believe—on the basis of our own 
analysis—to be nearest to right. But no one really knows. ... 
It’s one more indication of how well a program is doing and 
how much interest we should have in continuing with it.... 
Relying on ratings and nothing else is sort of like kicking a 
kid’s teeth out to keep him from biting his nails.” 


These quotations of Mr. Deckinger were taken out of a longer 
talk on television ratings, so I hope these excerpts do not distort 
his complete observations. I do believe it is significant that we use 
some of his thinking to guide our planning. Some educational broad- 
casters may have rating services, others may not. Generally, these 
ratings are much smaller than those of the commercial competition. 
Yet, when these lesser figures are translated into viewers, the final 
number is very significant, but, as Mr. Deckinger said, while ratings 
are important, they are not the beginning and end all of our work. 


The non-commercial broadcaster should have a different point 
of view. He does not have to be concerned with a preoccupation with 
numbers, He is not oppressed by the “cost per thousand” axiom 
of the advertising world. He should be concerned with extending 
knowledge to a potential pre-selected audience that, by training of 
inclination, would not only watch the programming, but also would 
assimilate the content. 


When we have decided on our intended audience, how do we 
reach them? How do we compete for an individual’s attention amidst 
all the clamor for his limited free time? The answer seems simple— 
by planning a dynamic program that demands concentration. It is 
the “how to do it” that’s hard. 

It is a firm belief of mine that a viewer is, and should be, con- 
cerned with what he sees and hears. In other words, he is interested 
only with the end product. The acid test is between the professor, 
or the artist, or the museum curator, or whomever, and each individ- 
ual viewer. It is not the concern of the viewer what goes on behind 
the scenes. He is not obliged to be sympathetic to amateurish pres- 
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entations, to technical breakdowns, to wooden talent. These problems 
rightfully belong to the producing agency. 

What is a producing agency and, more specifically, who are the 
producers? Radio and television offices vary in non-commercial broad- 
casting organizations. Educational television stations, of course, have 
an entire complement ; educational institutions have widely divergent 
setups to accommodate the radio and television specialists. Some 
cultural agencies hire consultants to guide them in their program- 
ming. But, let us consider one man in any of the non-commercial 
broadcasting units—the producer. 

Is a producer of educational, cultural, non-commercial, call-it- 
what-you-will programming different from his commercial counter- 
part? Yes and no. Both should have a complete knowledge of what 
the technical facilities of their craft will allow—what are the limita- 
tions and possibilities of the equipment. Both must have an intense 
desire to create an effective and motivating program. In my expe- 
rience, I have concluded that the basic difference between these two 
types of producers rests on how they work with the performers. 
I'll skip the commercial producer’s techniques and dwell upon those 
of our colleague. He should be reasonably well educated with a 
strong background in liberal arts. He should be a reasonably good 
writer so that he may be able to translate difficult information for 
the layman without changing or diluting the content. He must be 
a good listener, for only through long probing sessions with the 
professor, curator, et al., can he properly evaluate the point of view 
and the style of his talent. He must at all times have the utmost 
regard for the content. He is there to wed his knowledge of television 
techniques to that of the particular subject area. At no time should 
the producer tell the performer what to say. He may suggest ways 
to say it and to do it, but never should he place the professor in the 
untenable situation of “helping to stretch the truth.” 

How do we find these remarkable people? Well, since this pro- 
fession is strongly subjective, I can’t answer this difficult question 
without the use of a large crutch, and that is the personal approach. 
The program manager, the director, or whoever it is who selects 
the producers, has certain personal standards, and sees in every 
other man his potential to measure up. So, I will leave you with 
that cliff-hanger before I turn to a more chilling dilemma—who is 
suitable talent and why? How do we avoid Mr. Crosby’s sleep 
inducers ? 

I believe that we, who have some influence on the selection of 
the performers, are looking not for actors, not showmen in the 
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traditional sense, but rather we are looking for outstanding teachers, 
Now, to the next subjective question: Who is an outstanding teacher? 
In my opinion, he is a person who is articulate, poised, confident, 
dramatic, so completely involved with his subject that he exudes 
excitement and authority and has an aggressive quality that is some- 
times described as “ham.” I am always somewhat bemused by some 
of our commercial broadcasting friends who can’t imagine that their 
associates in the hallowed halls of universities, museums and the 
like are human beings who not only know something, but have a 
tremendous ability to say what they know effectively. To them it is 
necessary to have an actor speak the lines, or in somewise avoid 
the scholar like the plague. Happily, there is a preponderance of 
evidence to the contrary, and we look to cheerier non-scripted days. 

How do we find these remarkably talented people? Now again, 
I’m going to be particularly helpful and tell you that they are all 
around us but we must seek them out carefully and painstakingly. 
If I may digress to a bit of local breast-beating, let us examine how 
Professor Floyd Zulli, Jr. came to be the star of “Sunrise Semester.” 

After New York University did considerable soul-searching as 
to whether or not an institution of higher learning can legitimately 
offer its curriculum for credit on the air, the subject area for this 
experiment was the next business on the agenda. It was agreed that 
a program with the broadest appeal should be the nature of our first 
attempt. Therefore, literature was chosen. It remained for an aca- 
demic committee to determine what phase of literature would be 
undertaken. Finally, the question of who will give the first course 
had to be resolved. After a fairly clinical approach to various members 
of the University College of Arts and Science faculty who are com- 
petent in the area of comparative literature, Dr. Floyd Zulli, Jr., 
an associate professor of romance languages, was chosen. Professor 
Zulli teaches both the languages of Italy and France and the litera- 
ture of each of these countries. He speaks several languages fluently 
and believes that one cannot properly appreciate the literature of 
other lands unless it is read in those particular languages. 

Professor Zulli had performed on several university programs 
prior to this assignment. He is a dynamic, well informed scholar 
whose natural gestures and movements heighten the impact of his 
material. 

This young professor (36 years old) is so well versed in his field 
that he does not use any mechanical aid during the program, e§:, 
teleprompter, cue cards, three by five filing cards, or notes of any 
kind. His flow of information is continuous and his projection has 
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such confidence that while there are those who may disagree with 
his subjective views of an author and his book, there is certainly 
no one who does not know what Dr. Zulli believes. He uses his 
hands particularly well in underscoring pertinent parts of his dis- 
course, and he had the astonishing ability of being able to open a 
book, without apparent planning, to a particular page which has the 
particular phrase he would like to share with us. 

The Office of Radio-Television had few problems in developing 
this particular talent—such small suggestions as to how to hold the 
book while reading, the movements from one part of the set to 
another, and integration of some visuals to the material, were funda- 
mentally the only techniques he had to learn. With all of the uni- 
versity, press and public acclaim that he has received, Dr. Zulli 
from the beginning has firmly maintained that he is a teacher first 
and television personality second. 

However, more important, and Dr. Zulli is the first to agree, is 
the academic experience. Dr. Zulli has enjoyed tremendously the 
opportunity to bring the literature that he loves to a large audience. 

I am the first to admit we have not always had Professor Zullis. 
But we have had many men and women who have contributed similar 
performances, although not as well publicized. In case by this time 
you have concluded that if one finds an articulate, personable pro- 
fessor and a well-informed producer with high standards and in- 
tegrity, all is sweetness and light, I must confess readily, if sadly, 
that there are many pitfalls which could easily destroy this union. 

Among the most formidable obstacles to effective television pro- 
duction are: immediate family (particularly wives or husbands), 
colleagues, well-meaning but uninformed friends, and the tendency 
for the talent to become the producer or the producer to become 
the talent. I have seen scholars of much maturity who have just 
finished a perfectly satisfactory television performance be literally 
destroyed by an unsympathetic spouse, to wit—‘The lighting was 
bad,” “You use your hands poorly,” “Your tie does not match your 
suit,” etc. At no time is reference made to the content. 

Colleagues have perfected a more subtle undermining approach. 
The performer is constantly aware that not_only his thought, but 
also his words are being carefully examined by his peers. This pre- 
occupation with remaining academically acceptable and at the same 
time trying to make the content meaningful for the intended audience 
(which does not include the colleagues) can exert fearsome pres- 
sures. This is not to suggest that a professor should not be concerned 
with his academic standing. He has devoted his life to scholarly 
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pursuits and is not about to distort his knowledge for television or 
for that matter anything else. Nevertheless, I believe talent most 
welcomes thoughtful criticisms from their colleagues. 

The well-meaning but uninformed friends contribute such advice 
as, “You should be making at least $500 a program” to “Why don’t 
they stage it like the Perry Como Show?” These kinds of observations 
have an erosive effect. After a period of time the professor feels 
that he is associated with the poorest presentation possible. 

Serious trouble also starts when the performer begins to produce 
the show or the producer, by dint of his own self-announced extensive 
academic background, proposes suitable content. 

There are many other problems that can adversely affect the 
talent-producer team, but in every case they can be solved if there 
is a reasonableness on each side to understand the problems. The 
particular pitfalls I cited with some lightheartedness have occurred 
only on occasion, but one must constantly be alert to the potential 
danger. It is absolutely essential in my opinion that the talent be 
well oriented to the fact that television is hard work, is exacting 
work, and makes peculiar demands upon his emotional and mental 
stability. If, before the series is launched, there is mutual under- 
standing and respect the end result—the programming—should be 
successful. 

I feel we are drawing closer to a correct mental concept of 
what the effective educational broadcasting talent should be—at least 
I hope so. While it is certainly true that we have much to learn— 
and the learning process is continuous—it is also true that we in 
non-commercial broadcasting should be, at this stage of the game, 
well beyond the nervous beginnings. I hope that we share with each 
other unsuccessful as well as successful experiences so we can avoid 
the disasters as well as duplicate the worthwhile. 

Let me review the magic recipe for effective production: Deter- 
mine your audience, pick your subject, select the producer, and 
search out the performer (ingredients not necessarily in order). All 
this can reasonably assure you of success if the various subjective 
judgments along the line have been sound. 


Mr. Kraetzer is Vice President for Development of The National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center; formerly Director of the Office of 
Radio-Television, New York University. 





THE CHANGING STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Ralph Steetle 


Educational television came into the popular vocabulary in 1951. 
Although educational institutions had broadcast educational programs 
via commercial stations before that time, the discussion of whether 
or not specific television channel assignments should be set aside for 
educational, non-commercial use brought the phrase and the concept 
into the forefront of educational thought during the general allocation 
hearings before the Federal Communications Commission in 1950-51. 
Seventy-five witnesses testified; seventy-one favored the principle of 
reserving TV channels for education. The first publication of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, TV Channels for Edu- 
cation, excerpted testimony from the FCC hearings. Several witnesses 
spoke on the necessity and the right of educational institutions to 
operate their own broadcasting facilities. 

Testifying as president of the University of Illinois, George D. 
Stoddard stated that “No one can predict with certainty what future 
needs for television service will be, but all our ~ itional experience 
with social institutions commends the educational system as a worthy 
trustee.” 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson cautioned that “. . . this enormous 
medium need not be monopolized by those whose purpose is only 
to sell products designed almost exclusively to satisfy man’s material 
needs.” 

To indicate the need for the new non-commercial service, Super- 
intendent Mark Schinnerer of the Cleveland Public Schools said, 
“We are the fortunate ones who live in the richest land in the world. 
And yet, at the present time, your children and mine have not the 
opportunity to hear or see a single national network radio or tele- 
vision program designed for their classrooms.” 

The then United States Commissioner of Education, Earl J. 
McGrath told the FCC that “. . . history clearly demonstrates that 
the opening of a new frontier calls for a wise balance between the 
stimulus of private development and the permanent safeguarding of 
the public interest. I do not believe that it can be demonstrated 
that the public interest can be served best by permitting the entire 
field of television to be pre-empted for private and commercial 
purposes, . . .” 

The National Education Association’s Belmont Farley emphasized 
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the complementary nature of commercial and educational services 
when he testified, “The broadcasting industry has been generous and 
as helpful to education as possible under the circumstances. Nor 
is there any prejudice to the commercial use of radio or television 
to be inferred from the appeal which educational forces now make 
to you. We recognize the right of free enterprise to employ national 
resources in the economic interest of this nation. We do strongly 
object, however, to the disposal of this entire resource for private 
profit.” 

George Meany testified that “The interests of labor and the in- 
terests of the broader community are for the most part identical. 
It is essential in these days and in the days ahead that our common 
interests should be emphasized and the basis of our differences be 
understood . . . television offers even broader areas of appeal and 
possibilities of utilization in developing educational programs. . . . 
It is that hope that impels us to urge that the maximum possible 
provision for the use of television in education be made by your 
Commission.” 

In reporting the first status of educational television, one uses 
words such as “educational leadership,” “informed citizens” and 
“argument and persuasion.” In March of 1951, the FCC tentatively 
proposed the reservation of some two hundred television channel 
assignments for educational use . . . and called for a “clear and 
immediate response” on the part of educational institutions that the 
channels, if reserved, would be used. 

If the formal hearing was the “stone” dropped into the pond, 
the response from American educational interests was the first of 
a widening series of “ripples.” More than 800 school systems, col- 
leges, state departments of education and other educational agencies 
submitted sworn statements to the FCC favoring the reservation of 
television channels for their communities. As a direct result of this 
evidence of educational interest, the FCC announced a new allocation 
plan for television on April 14, 1952 which included 242 television 
channel assignments for educational use. The chairman of the FCC, 
Paul Walker, called this period “American Education’s Year of 
Decision” for the FCC would entertain no petitions for channel 
changes (either commercial or educational) for one year. During 
this year, then, there would have to be sufficient action looking toward 
the construction of educational television stations to prevent a mass 
frontal attack on the reservations when the period of grace was over. 

The 1952-53 academic year became a time of conferences. The 
FCC justified, in part, special treatment for educational television 
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because “the great mass of educational institutions must move more 
slowly and overcome hurdles not present for commercial broad- 
casters.” A major hurdle was to provide quick and accurate infor- 
mation about ETV to the policy formers and decision makers at 
all levels. The American Council on Education convened more than 
one hundred national leaders in the fields of government, education 
and industry to consider the potential of the reserved channels and 
discuss policies for their use. The Southern Regional Education 
Board conducted a conference in Atlanta for Southern educators. 
Statewide conferences in North Carolina, Texas, Washington and 
California followed. By March of 1953 some action toward developing 
or studying educational television had been taken in 35 states. 

Establishment of the National Citizen’s Committee for Educa- 
tional Television in late 1952 provided added impetus to the support 
for educational television from all sectors of the communities planning 
stations. The formation of the Educational Television and Radio 
Center by the Fund for Adult Education gave promise that a na- 
tional source of programs would be available for the stations expected 
to be on the air. The first station to operate on a reserved channel 
was KUHT, Houston, which went on the air May 25, 1953. Seven 
more were established in 1954. 

The JCET in its status report of October, 1954, viewed the 
young television movement optimistically : 


“There was a day when educators wondered whether the 
FCC could be persuaded to ‘set aside channels for education. 
This was done. There was the question whether the public 
would support the establishment of educational stations. This 
is being accomplished. There was the question whether funds 
could be found. This question is being answered affirmatively.” 


The year 1955 saw the beginning of the experiments testing the 
use of television for classroom use in elementary and secondary 
schools. Supported by grants from The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, stations in Pittsburgh and St. Louis produced seven 
series designed for in-school reception. WQED, Pittsburgh, also 
developed a High School of the Air for adultJearners. New emphasis 
was placed on teaching college courses by television. The American 
Council on Education and Michigan State University sponsored a 
conference on the subject. The JCET convened a seminar on in-school 
television and the Southern States Work Conference began a four 
year study to clarify the function of television in education as it 
pertained to the public schools. 
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Reports of the White House Conference on Education made 
reference to the importance of the channels for educational television. 
The American Association of School Administrators gave discussion 
time to ETV during regional conferences; almost all major educa- 
tional meetings gave thought to educational television. Experiments 
in closed-circuit television at Michigan State, Penn State and New 
York Universities began to illuminate the uses of television for 
on-campus instruction. The year 1955 brought new weight to the 
word educational in the phrase “educational television.” 

As 1955 brought increasing attention to the use of television for 
formal educational purposes, so also did it mark the growth of 
understanding between the educator and the commercial broadcaster. 
During the annual convention of the broadcast industry’s organiza- 
tion, the National Association of Broadcasters, the JCET sponsored 
a series of informal seminars which provided an opportunity for 
representatives of national, civic and educational organizations to 
talk with commercial broadcasters about problems of public service 
programming. Many of the 18 ETV stations on the air in 1955 had 
received substantial gifts in equipment and funds from commercial 
broadcasters. While the commercial broadcaster and the educator 
might argue the reservation of a channel, there grew up between 
them an increasing understanding of their complementary missions. 

The extensive county-wide Hagerstown closed-circuit project 
had its beginnings in 1956. Twenty-one non-commercial educational 
television stations were in operation. Alabama completed the third 
station of its pioneer state network. Television programming on the 
stations began to define the nature of ETV. Memphis developed 
developed methods of teaching adult illiterates; extensive program- 
ming was produced in the field of the arts. Children’s programming 
received major attention while the steady increase of academic pro- 
gramming was noted. The Chicago Junior College System and ETV 
station, WTTW, presented the first two years of college by tele- 
vision. It became difficult to discover an academic area not taught 
somewhere by television. This year educational television left behind 
its period of intensive promotion and began to show the full dimen- 
sions of what it was to be. 

It could now be said that educational television had survived its 
enthusiasts. A JCET staff memo characterized 1957 as a year of 
natural growth for educational television. The activities of this year 
reflected a deeper interest in television on the part of educators as 
well as a greater understanding of the needs and objectives of edu- 
cation on the part of broadcasters. There was an important and 
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ever increasing interest in both television and education reflected 
in the actions of both state and national governments. During the 
first six months of 1957 state legislatures appropriated $1,189,000 to 
establish ETV stations and develop statewide ETV systems. A 
greater awareness of the importance of educational television was 
evident in both the formal actions and informal attitudes of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Senate and House communications 
committees, and such temporary organizations as the President’s 
Committee for Education Beyond the High School. 

The year 1957 witnessed a rather remarkable increase in the 
amount of telecasting on the part of public and parochial schools. 
A major motivational force behind the experiments in direct teaching 
was the program of assistance of the Fund for The Advancement of 
Education which provided matching grants for local and state ex- 
periments. 

Colleges and universities continued to initiate new educational 
services via television in 1957 and expanded the programs already 
established. The American Council-Penn State conference on tele- 
vision teaching demonstrated a continuing and deepening faculty 
interest in the problems and achievements of televised education. 

Closed-circuit television experienced a rapid growth and the 
ranks between proponents of open-circuit and closed-circuit closed 
with the growing realization that education’s tasks were more im- 
portant than the tools used to accomplish them. The plans for a 
sixteen state microwave network in the South were revealed by the 
Southern Regional Education Board. The cooperative planning for 
the use of television for higher education in Florida offered additional 
evidence of education’s acceptance of the new medium of communi- 
cations. 

The growing problems attendant upon the use of the ultra high 
frequencies (UHF) for television brought educational television 
leaders into an all-industry attempt to apply research to the problems 
of UHF and VHF in an FCC-convened Television Allocations Study 
Organization (TASO). 

Eight new educational TV stations went on the air in 1958; 
many new closed-circuit installations were made. Intensive research 
into the nature of televised teaching continued. The National Defense 
Education Act provided funds for research into the newer media 
and the training of teachers for their use. Legislation proposing 
federal grants to the several states and territories passed the Senate, 
and public interest and support for educational television continued 
to grow. 
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And what is the status of educational television in 1959? Forty 
educational television stations licensed to colleges, universities, school 
systems, state authorities and community foundations serve their 
areas and contribute to a national program service through the 
National Educational Television and Radio Center. More than two 
hundred closed-circuit systems are in operation. Educational insti- 
tutions in areas without non-commercial facilities find cooperation 
from the local commercial television stations. The network of the 
National Broadcasting Company provides programs to the educa- 
tional stations in cooperation with the Center; it also carries an 
early morning atomic physics course in cooperation with educational 
organizations, foundations and corporations. 

Extensive series in chemistry and the humanities are being 
filmed for televising, experiments are under way with community 
antenna systems to provide lessons simultaneously to school and 
home. Plans for statewide networks are being studied in several 
states. It appears that every form of television will sooner or later 
be used for the provision of educational values. 

The centers of interest in educational television are becoming 
almost too numerous to catalog. The first testimony for educational 
television came from a few leaders of education, government, labor 
and industry. The educational establishment as a whole, laymen and 
professional educators, made the tentative reservations actual by the 
weight of their evidence. Now teachers gain new skills in the use of 
the medium; researchers help to discover effective ways to capitalize 
upon TV’s assets and minimize its limitations. Local, State and 
National governments take steps to support development of ETV. 
Men of stature in business and industry continue to lend their efforts 
to the field. The Press is generous with its news columns and 
thoughtfully critical in its editorial comment. 

Educational television is being given status by the quality and 
extent of support the concept now attracts from people far removed 
from the first small group of witnesses. National groups such as 
the Junior League and the AAUW provide creative assistance to 
local efforts. The great foundations that sped the development of 
a good idea by their early grants now find others helping to support 
and finance the proven idea. The electronics industry studies its 
equipment in terms of educational use these days. Heads of impor- 
tant advertising agencies ask how the benefits of educational television 
can be extended to all the people of the United States. 

With one station on the air in 1953 and an estimated potential 
audience of 800,000, ETV today has 40 stations on the air reaching 
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an are’ containing the homes of approximately sixty-one million 
people. The change in the status of educational television is a con- 
tinuing move toward fulfillment of the American idea of education 
for all. Those of us early in the field now look up and discover the 
brave new company that has joined us in our enterprise. We must 
seek the understanding and gain the wisdom to build bridges of 
understanding between all who have the responsibility for education 
at its many levels and those who have earned knowledge and skill 
in the uses of television. And finally, the status of educational tele- 
vision will continue to improve as knowledge of its progress and 
problems is shared widely with those whose support is essential to 
its best development. 


Mr. Steetle is Executive Director of the Joint Council on Educational 
Television. 





THE PROGRAM OF THE NEW YORK REGENTS 


James F. Macandrew 


Only the smug or the complacent are satisfied that American 
education is doing the job that must be done if we are to solve 
successfully the problems of our time. Its present inadequacies stem 
from many causes: the increasing magnitude of the task confronting 
us, slavish devotion to outworn traditionalism both in method and 
content, and the unhappy fact that we as a people are too often 
profligate with our pleasures and penny-pinching with our needs. 
‘Lhe citizens who raise twenty million for a glamorous horse track 
are given public dinners while those who seek two million for a 
school are frequently regarded as egghead do-gooders out to waste 
money. No matter what the cause, we are not truly educated while 
only one American in four can understand the issues of war and 
peace that confront us. Bare literacy is no longer good enough. If 
we are serious about improving the quality of our education, it should 
follow that we must utilize every medium of communication possible. 
In the opinion of more educators every year television can help us 
to a tremendous extent. 

The failure or inability of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to make available for education in New York State any 
frequency in the VHF (or standard) band created a tremendous 
handicap for the Board of Regents. Efforts over a period of eight 
years to get political and budgetary support for activation of the 
UHF reservations have been fruitless. The solution at this writing 
has been the leasing of time on a commercial station. This is what 
is known as the Regents Educational Television Project. Its function 
is to use the unique and admittedly powerful attributes of television 
to supplement the school curriculum from kindergarten through 12th 
year and to offer to the community at large a TV program service 
not otherwise available. 

During 1958-59 the Regents Project has scheduled thirty-five 
hours of broadcasting weekly (10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday 
through Friday) over WPIX (Channel 11). Seventeen and a half 
hours have been produced primarily for classroom viewing and the 
other seventeen and a half for a variety of special audiences outside 
of school. 

Before examining some specific aspects of the Regents schedule, 
let us consider the prevailing principle governing these programs, 
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particularly those for school use. Basically this is the simplest of 
principles: The programs must meet a need—enrich an area—or 
there is no excuse for their existence. They do not seek to entertain, 
which does not mean that they do not have the obligation to be 
interesting. They do not aim for a “rating,” which does not mean 
they need not be produced to attract and hold the audience which 
is their primary target. They avoid production tricks for the sake 
of being fancy, which does not mean they should not use all available 
TV techniques to achieve their legitimate aim. 

The school programs have an additional guiding principle; namely, 
to supply the classroom teacher with material she can’t produce her- 
self without great difficulty. The material must be important, must 
be effectively and clearly presented, and must be as close to the 
teacher’s current course of study as the varied operations of some 
125 different school districts permit. This last poses a difficult prob- 
lem and one that calls for flexibility all along the line from TV 
station to teacher if it is to be solved. Not all these principles and 
corollaries have been observed during this first year, but what fail- 
ures there have been do not lessen their current validity. 

Consider for a moment the idea that TV must “assist the class- 
room teacher.” There are many in educational television who are 
sold on TV as a master teacher. Their major reason is not too easy 
to dispute: By means of TV the skill of a superbly competent teacher 
can be made available to a vast number of students who would not 
otherwise have the good fortune to study with Mr. X. and therefore 
would have to struggle along with Mr. A., the hardy perennial in 
their own school. Some day, the argument continues, we won’t need 
Mr. A. at all. A monitor will be all we’ll require—someone to take 
the attendance. And the students will be better taught at lower cost 
to the harried taxpayer. This argument, however, does not allow 
for the vastly important “follow-up” which calls for professional 
competence equal to that of the studio teacher. Nor does it allow 
for meeting the individual needs of the students, a hallmark of good 
‘education in our time—or any time. 

Since excellence and not merely lower cost is our subject here, 
we return to the idea of TV as a supplementary (or complementary) 
aid. The TV teacher and the classroom teaclrer are partners, with 
the presentation of “the lesson” the duty of the studio member of 
the team, and its application to the needs of a given class that of 
the teacher in the school. 

What is a TV “lesson?” Is it just another classroom lecture? 
Should we call it “a program?’ Should we call it “a show?” Maybe 
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a new word will emerge to describe it. Basically it is still a lesson, 
but a vastly enriched one using all available aids beginning with 
guests who have something to communicate and going on to films, 
pictures, charts, artifacts—all presented as effectively as the power 
of the TV camera permits. It should be noted hastily that no one 
should attempt to use all of the above on one twenty-minute broad- 
cast. 

The actual schedule of the Regents Project during school hours 
includes programs from kindergarten through the 12th year in Math- 
ematics, Elementary Science, Physics, English, Economics, Art, 
Music, Geography, and Conversational Spanish. The last named is 
presented five times weekly for elementary school use and is tre- 
mendously popular. The startling thing about this course is that 
the children are actually learning to speak and understand Spanish. 

Outside of school the Project features five programs weekly 
for pre-school children, three for teenagers in the late afternoon, 
five for teachers’ home viewing, and ten produced for general adult 
viewing by the Metropolitan Educational Television Association. 

Educational television is just beginning to emerge as a useful 
force in American life. First we used TV to move goods—to sell 
cigarettes and automobiles and refrigerators and beer by stressing 
its value as a medium of popular entertainment. Now we are begin- 
ning to realize that it can also move minds, and that the same tech- 
niques that send someone out to buy can send him to the library, 
to his desk, or even, if we try hard enough, stimulate him to think. 


Mr. Macandrew is Executive Director of the Regents Educational Tele- 
vision Project. 





PREVALENT INTERESTS AND CONCERNS IN THE FIELD OF 
TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 


Hope Lunin Klapper 


It is perhaps truistic to state that any systematic effort to study 
or improve televised instruction ought to address iself, at least in 
part, to what persons who work with televised instruction consider 
to be problem areas. But what are these areas? 

In an attempt to answer this question, The Communication Arts 
Group of New York University distributed questionnaires in the 
fall of 1958 to all educational institutions known to be using television 
as a medium of instruction. Included in the questionnaire was the 
following open-ended question: 


What problems or areas do you feel need investigation in 
the interest of more effective use of television in instruction? 
(Please include areas which have not yet been studied. We want 
to know some of the questions you have about the use of tele- 
vision which you would like to see answered.) 


This paper describes the extent of response to the questionnaires, 
and summarizes the nature of that response. 


THE UNIVERSE AND THE EXTENT OF RESPONSE 

Our universe consisted of all institutions listed in the Michigan 
State University publication, Telecourses for Credit (September, 
1958) plus some additional institutions which were known by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to be using televised in- 
struction. | 

The universe thus defined consisted of.one hundred twenty col- 
leges and thirty-four public school systems. Questionnaires were 
sent to all members of the universe. Returns were received from 
eighty-nine colleges (75%) and thirty public school systems (88%). 

Several copies of the questionnaire were sent to each institution 
‘ in the universe, with a request that they be distributed to such 
faculty members as have been working with television. In all, two 
hundred fifty-six questionnaires were returned by the colleges. How- 
ever, seventy-one did not answer the open-ended question here 
discussed or gave responses which were irrelevent, unclear, or ob- 
viously wholly idiosyncratic. Thus, only one hundred eighty-five 
college questionnaires were coded. 

_One hundred forty-five questionnaires were returned by the 
thirty public school systems, but again ommission, lack of clarity, 
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and irrelevence narrowed the number of usable questionnaires, in 
this case to one hundred nineteen. 


AREAS OF INTEREST OR CONCERN 

Seven hundred twenty-seven separate comments were made by 
the three hundred four respondents. Happily the number of topics 
suggested for study was not seven hundred twenty-seven, but ap- 
proximately one hundred. Ninety-five per cent of these were found 
susceptible of being subsumed under eight broad headings. The titles 
assigned to these broad areas and the relative incidence of comment 
are cited in Table I. Each of the areas is the subject of further tab- 


TABLE I 
Areas of Interest or Concern 





College Public School Total 
No. of No. of No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % Comments % 





Measurement of effectiveness 
of televised instruction 110 26 52 17 162 22 


Methods of instruction 67 16 89 29 156 21 


The faculty and televised 
instruction 72 17 56 18 128 
The student and televised 
instruction 42 24 66 


Possible uses of closed- 
circuit televised instruction 37 29 66 


Technical aspects of televised 
instruction 26 39 65 


Open-circuit televised 

instruction 31 0 31 
Cost analysis of televised 

instruction 16 5 21 


Miscellaneous comments 18 14 32 


Total number of comments* 419 308 727 
Total number of 
respondents 185 119 304 


* Many respondents provided several comments. Hence number of comments exceeds 
number of respondents. 


ular breakdown in the ensuing pages. The tables are for the most 
part self-explanatory and are not described in the text. However, 
in most cases comments have been added about those findings which 
seem particularly provocative. 
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AREA I: MEASUREMENT OF EFFECTIVENESS OF 
TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 


TABLE II 
Measurement of Effectiveness of Televised Instruction 





College Public School 
No. o Na of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % %o 





Studies of relative effectiveness 
of televised and conventional 
instruction 28 25 


Relative effectiveness of 

specific techniques 25 23 
TV with and without 
discussion groups (7) 
TV with and without 
studio audience (7) 
TV, Kine, and conven- 
tional instruction (4) 
TV with and without 
production aids (3) 
TV versus film (2) 


Graduate students versus 
faculty as discussion leaders (2) 


Development of more effective 
techniques for measuring 
learning 19 


Measurement of long-term reten- 
tion of television students 


Determination of subjects suit- 
able and unsuitable for televised 
instruction 17 


Studies of effectiveness of 
television in teaching non- 
. Substantive material* 10 


Assessment of importance of 
competence in receiving room 
teacher 0 


Identification of obstacles to. 
effective utilization of television 0 


Total number of comments** 110 52 
Percent of all comments 26 17 22 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


*e.g. Critical thinking, skills. 
** Many respondents provided several comments. Hence number of comments exceeds 


number of respondents. 
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Most of the specific topics cited were mentioned by several re- 
spondents and some were mentioned often. The usefulness of this 
survey, however, does not, of course, lie in the discovery that many 
people in the field perceive some of the same problem areas, but 
rather in the information it provides about the range and nature of 
professional concern about televised instruction. Some of the most 
interesting and perceptive ideas were in fact expressed by only a 
few respondents, 


COMMENT 


(1) It is interesting to note that thirty-one comments overtly 
expressed dissatisfaction with existing techniques for measuring the 
effectiveness of televised instruction. One is tempted to wonder 
whether other expressions of interest in the general area of the 
effectiveness of televised instruction may not derive from similar 
doubts. Interest in the measuring of long-term retention, for example, 
clearly indicates concern about the adequacy of existing measurement 
techniques. 

(2) The large majority of respondents in this survey, when 
speaking of telecourse faculty, mention only the studio teacher, i.e. 
the teacher who actually appears on television, and most studies in 
the field are similarly confined. Yet most telecourses are team 
projects, staffed by receiving-room teachers as well as studio teachers. 
Two respondents here recognize the receiving-room teacher as in- 
tegral to the telecourse, and their concern about the relationship of 
these teachers to the effectiveness of a televised course opens a 
relatively neglected area of research. 
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AREA II: METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


. TABLE III 
Methods of Instruction 





College Public School Total 





No. o No. of No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % Comments % 
Development of effective 
audiovisual techniques, aids, 
devices 42 63 13 15 55 35 
Development of methods of 
effectively handling large groups 0 0 43 49 43 28 
Handling individual dif- 
| ferences (0) (16) (16) 
Techniques of testing, 
grading (0) (11) (11) 


Assessment of importance and/or 

methods of achieving student- 

teacher communication and stu- 

dent participation 22 33 6 7 28 18 


Development of effective tech- 
niques for receiving-room 
teachers 3 4 18 20 21 13 


Studies of effects of ability 
grouping and appropriately 
varied telelessons 0 0 5 5 5 3 


Development of methods of main- 
taining traditional student- 





teacher relationships 0 0 4 4 4 3 
100 100 100 
Total number of comments* 67 89 156 
Percent of all comments 16 29 21 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


*Many respondents provided several comments. Hence number of comments exceeds 
number of respondents. 





COMMENT 


(1) As noted in the comments to Table IT, television has created 
a wholly new faculty role, that of the receiving-room teacher. Eighteen 
public school respondents perceived this:new role and the necessity 
of developing techniques through which it could be effectively per- 
formed. College respondents, on the other hand, show little awareness 
of the receiving-room teacher. This may well be due to the fact 
that such a role is not so novel to the college scene. The graduate 
student conducting a discussion or quiz section in a lecture course 
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occupies a position not too different from that of the television re- 
ceiving-room teacher. The author feels that despite the seeming lack 
of current concern, the status and role of the college receiving-room 
teacher is a crucial area for study. The problem is likely to become 
the more significant as persons of professional rank find themselves 
in this to them novel situation. 

(2) The marked concern of the public school respondents with 
problems arising from increased class size finds no counterpart among 
the college respondents. This may well be due, at least in part, to 
the fact that colleges often use the lecture method of instruction, a 
method which can be applied with little or no modification, to tele- 
vised instruction. The traditional teaching techniques of the public 
school teacher, however, cannot easily be transferred to television 
nor to the large classes which television creates, It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find this differential concern about handling large 
groups, 
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INSTRUCTION 
TABLE IV 
The Faculty and Televised Instructon 
College Public School Total 
No. of o. of No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % Comments % 
Development of criteria for se- 
lecting effective studio teachers 19 26 7 13 26 20 
Assessing and/or improving fac- 
ulty attitudes toward television 14 19 8 14 22 17 
Methods of training studio 
teachers 9 13 11 20 20 16 
Need of increased compensation 
(time, money) for studio 
teachers 15 21 0 0 15 12 
Determination of optimum load 
for studio teachers 10 8 14 15 12 
Methods of training receiving- 
room teachers 0 10 18 10 8 
Studies of effect of television 
teaching on studio teachers 8 11 3 5 11 8 
Effect of lack of student 
participation (4) (0) (4) 
Amount of preparation necessary 
for studio teacher 0 5 9 § 4 
Development of techniques to in- 
sure optimum communication be- 
tween studio and receiving 
teachers and/or among receiving 
teachers 0 4 7 4 3 
100 100 100 
Total number of comments* 72 56 128 
Per cent of all comments 17 18 18 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


*Many respondents provided several comments. 


number of respondents. 


COMMENTS 

(1) It will be noted that the college group again focuses its 
attention exclusively un the star of televised instruction, the studio 
teacher. Public school teachers are again less single-minded. Both 
groups are concerned about the work load and rewards of the studio 
teacher, but no one—not even among the public school teachers— 
seems to feel that the receiving-room teacher has shouldered an addi- 


Hence number of comments excetéds 


tional burden for which he should be additionally compensated. 
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(2) It is notable that the second most commonly expressed 
concern regarding the faculty and televised instruction dealt with 
the assessment or amelioration of faculty attitudes toward television, 
One third of the twenty-two comments on this specific topic explicitly 
used such phrases as “the need of combatting negative attitudes.” 
This concern may reflect a feeling that the effectiveness of televised 
instruction is hampered by factors external to the technique itself, 
i.e. by such faculty attitudes. The concern may also reflect the 
sensitivity of teachers to the judgment of their peers. 


AREA IV: THE STUDENT AND TELEVISED 





INSTRUCTION 
TABLE V 
The Student and Televised Instruction 
College Public School Total 
No. of No. of No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % Comments % 





Assessment and/or improve- 
ment of student attitudes toward 
television 19 46 6 25 25 38 


Studies of relationship between 
student motivation and learning 


via television 7 17 3 13 10 16 
Development of method to help 
students learn via television 2 5 5 20 7 10 


Development of methods to in- 
crease student participation 4 9 a 13 7 10 


Studies of relative self-develop- 
ment of television and 
conventional students* 4 9 3 13 7 10 


Differential characteristics of 
students who do and do not learn 
well via television 4 9 Z 8 6 9 


Relative boredom threshold of 
television and conventional 


instruction 2 5 2 8 4 7 
“100 “100 100 
Total number of comments** 42 24 66 
Per cent of all comments 10 8 9 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


*i.e. Do students who learn by television with reduced individual attention from teachers 
become more self-critical and more capable of self-help than do students in conventional 
courses. 

** Many respondents provided several comments. Hence number of comments exceeds 
number of respondents, 
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The seven comments suggesting studies of the relative self-devel- 
opment of television and conventional students are particularly 
interesting because they suggest that aspects of the television situa- 
tion which frequently elicit concern may actually be blessings in 
disguise. Comparisons of television and conventional instruction fre- 
quently emphasize the loss of student-teacher contact and student 
participation. It would indeed be interesting if, as these seven com- 
ments suggest, the very qualities of television which have so often 
evoked lay and professional concern were to prove advantageous 
rather than detrimental both to course learning and to intellectual 


development. 


AREA V: POSSIBLE USES OF CLOSED-CIRCUIT 


TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 








TABLE VI 
Possible Uses of Closed-Circuit Televised Instruction 
College Public School Total 
o. 0 No. of No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % Comments % 
Can closed-circuit television be 
effectively used for: 
teaching science on 
television 11 30 9 31 20 31 
teaching gifted students 7 19 § 17 12 18 
teaching “slow” students 3 28 9 31 12 18 
teacher-training 9 25 0 0 9 14 
supplement to (not substi- 
tute for) conventional 
instruction 5 13 3 10 8 12 
teaching foreign languages 0 0 Z 7 2 a 
instruction in small liberal 
arts colleges 5 0 0 2 3 
in-service courses for teach- 
ers in large school systems 0 0 1 4 1 1 
100 100 100 
Total number comments 37 29 66 
Per cent of all comments* 9 9 9 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


* Many respondents provided several comments. 


number of respondents. 


Hence number of comments exceeds 
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COMMENT 


The concept of using a public school system’s closed-circuit instal- 
lation for in-service courses is both novel and interesting. One 
university faculty member, using such facilities, could simultaneously 
reach all interested teachers, and they, in turn, would be freed of 
the need of expending extra travel time to attend the course. Such 
use of television for the benefit of the teachers as well as the pupils 
of a given school system might well prove to be an important though 
unanticipated achievement of closed-circuit television. 


} 
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AREA V: TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF TELEVISED 


INSTRUCTION 


TABLE VII 


Technical Aspects of Televised Instruction 
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College Public School Total 
No. o o. of No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % Comments % 
Determination of optimum physical 
conditions of viewing room (room 
design, physical facilities) 20 12 31 17 26 
Determination of optimum number 
of students in viewing class 2 8 7 18 9 14 
Definition of roles: studio 
teacher, classroom teacher and 
studio personnel 0 0 6 15 6 9 
Development of lighting tech- 
niques for special camera uses 6 23 0 0 6 9 
Determination of optimum time 
and/or duration of telelessons 0 0 6 15 6 9 
Determination of educational (as 
opposed to technical) background 
of studio personnel 3 11 1 3 4 6 
Specification of optimum studio 
facilities 0 0 4 10 4 6 
Development of micro-projection 
techniques x 11 0 0 3 5 
Investigation of potentialities of 
color television 3 11 0 0 3 5 
Determination of optimum fre- 
quency of telelessqns for student 
learning 0 0 3 8 3 5 
Development of techniques of 
filming telelessons Z 8 0 0 Z 3 
Development of large-screen 
projectors 2 8 0 0 2 a 
100 100 100 
Total number of comments* 26 39 65 
Per cent of all comments 6 12 9 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


* Many respondents provided several comments. Hence number of comments exceeds 
number of respondents. 
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COMMENT 


Teaching is customarily a solo performance. With the adoption 
of television, the solo gives way to a veritable chorus. A telecourse 
involves at least one studio teacher, any number of non-teaching 
personnel (e.g. producer, director, camera man, floor manager), and 
often includes several receiving-room teachers as well. Academic 
personnel are, however, quite unaccustomed to team-teaching. The 
six comments calling for careful specification of the roles of the 
several team members and the four inquiring into the optimum 
background of the studio staff, thus seem particularly timely and 
provocative, 


AREA VII: OPEN-CIRCUIT TELEVISED INSTRUCTION 








TABLE VIII 
Open-Circuit Televised Instruction 
College* 
o. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % 
Investigation of motives of enrolled students 10 32 
Measurement of effectiveness of open-circuit college- 
level telecourses 7 23 
for adults who are not regular college students (3) 
for high school students (2) 
home viewing versus classroom viewing for regular 
college students (2) 
Determination of effect on community of open-circuit 
college courses 5 16 
Specification of characteristics of enrolled students 4 13 
Determination of image of station and/or college in the 
minds of television students 3 10 
Investigation of techniques for maintaining non-credit 
viewers’ interest in a credit course 1 3 
Investigation of factors which might explain the small number 
of enrolled students in most open-circuit courses 1 3 
100 
Total number of comments** 31 
Per cent of all comments 4 
Total number of respondents 185 


* No public school respondents commented on open-circuit credit courses. 
** Many respondents provided several comments. Hence number of comments exceeds 
number of respondents. 
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COMMENT 


Comments on open-circuit televised instruction are relatively 
sparse but several are unusually provocative. Questions about the 
impact of courses upon the entire community, for example, or about 
the extra-educational motives of enrolees suggest that open-circuit 
television could or should be evaluated in terms of its broad social 
influence. The fashioning of indices to measure such community 
impact, and the valid determination of its actual extent, pose a con- 
siderable challenge for social research. 


AREA VIII: COST ANALYSIS OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
TELEVISION 


TABLE IX 
Cost Analysis of Instructional Television 








College Public School Total 
No. of 0. 0 No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments % Comments % Comments % 
Cost analysis 16 100 2 40 18 86 
Television versus conven- 
tional instruction (10) (2) (12) 
Open versus closed-circuit 
telecourses (6) (0) (6) 
Determination of operating costs 
of studio and receiving-room 
equipment 0 0 2 40 2 9 
Specification of minimum costs for 
establishment of an efficient studio 0 0 1 20 1 5 
100 100 100 
Total number of comments* 16 5 21 
Per cent of total comments 4 2 % 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


* Many respondents provided several comments. Hence number of comments exceeds 
number of respondents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AREAS OF INTEREST AND CONCERN 


TABLE X 
Miscellaneous Areas of Interest and Concern 








College Public School Total 
o. of No. of No. of 
Areas of Interest or Concern Comments* % Comments % Comments % 
Creation of channels to facilitate 
communication among those work- 
ing with television 6 33 2 14 8 25 
Studies of parents’ attitudes to- 
ward closed-circuit television 2 11 4 28 6 19 
Definition and measurement of the 
“indefinable good” which tele- 
vised instruction supposedly lacks 6 33 0 0 6 19 
Development of a library of audio- 
visual materials open to all who 
teach through television 2 11 3 22 5 16 
Development of techniques of co- 
ordinating television and regular 
classes scheduled within a school 
or within a school system 0 0 3 22 3 9 
Analysis and definition of the 
goals of instruction by the teach- 
ing profession 2 11 1 i 3 9 
Development of techniques for 
effective use of telecasts by sev- 
eral schools each with different 
standards 0 0 1 7 1 3 
99 100 100 
Total number of comments* 18 14 32 
Per cent of all comments 4 5 5 
Total number of respondents 185 119 304 


* Many respondents provided several comments. 


number of respondents. 


COMMENT 


Hence number of comments exceeds 


(1) Nine respondents expressed a concern which seems to 
the author particularly provocative for persons interested in televised 
instruction. Although the precise wording of the nine comments 
varied, a common denominator phraseology might be “What is 
the ‘indefinable good,’ the seemingly elusive quality which television 
supposedly lacks and which conventional instruction supposedly pos- 
sesses?” Persons familiar with reactions to studies of televised in- 


struction will recognize in this statement the common brooding 
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concern that all the tests which indicate that instructional television 
is generally as successful or more successful than conventional in- 
struction somehow omit an indefinable, unmeasurable, and tremen- 
dous advantage which conventional instruction still holds. The author 
suggests that focused interviewing or some similar technique should 
be brought to bear in an attempt to obtain a more specific description 
of this alleged shortcoming of televised instruction and to determine 
whether it exists. 

(2) The dearth of channels of communication among the many 
people working with instructional television was a source of concern 
for eight respondents. The lack is certainly real enough; many com- 
ments for example revealed ignorance of existing and relevant re- 
search findings. The rate at which knowledge grows depends in 
large part on the free exchange of information and ideas, and the 
field of instructional television would surely benefit, then, by the 
establishment of some sort of distribution channels for information. 

(3) Three respondents cited a need for the teaching profession 
to study and analyze its own goals, These were perhaps the most 
implicative and crucial comments of all. To be meaningful, all studies 
of instructional television must be firmly based on a clear specifica- 
tion of the goals of instruction. Such a specification would, for 
example, give direction and purpose to studies of such disparate 
topics as the training of studio teachers, the assessment of faculty 
and student attitudes, the definition of the role of the receiving-room 
teacher, the assessment of the need for personal student-teacher con- 
tact, and the definition of the elusive but basic quality which television 
supposedly lacks. 

It is perhaps pertinent here to suggest that one major though 
unanticipated consequence of televised instruction might well be 
the careful study and analysis of education itself. 


Mrs. Klapper is Assistant Professor of Educational Sociology, School of 
Education, New York University, and has been responsible for its experiments 
in television in instruction. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


CHILDREN OF THE Kisputz by Milford E. Spiro, Cambridge: Har- 
vard U. Press, 1958, XIX-+-500. $10. 


In 1951 the author who is professor of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington spent a year with his wife at a leftist oriented 
kibbutz in Israel. He and his wife spoke Hebrew, so that they were 
able to make first hand observations, read party literature in the 
original, administer various tests and conduct interviews. Their 
particular interest was the educational system in the kibbutz. They 
describe in detail the organization, curriculum and functioning of the 
schools from nursery through high school. There is much data on 
the communal aspect in which the nurture of the child was in groups 
where the nurses and teachers played the significant in loco parentis 
roles. The diminution of parental authority, the stress on first 
loyalty to the kibbutz, and the excessive permissiveness are assessed. 
Among the featuring instruments used were the Stewart Emotional 
Response Test, Bavelas Moral Ideology Test, the Rorschach and 
Thematic Appreciation Tests and an original parents socialization 
questionnaire. 

The author claims that as a result of the absence of social, edu- 
cational and economic competition and of the emphasis on positive 
socializing forces (praise), the children have greater social empathy 
and responsibility, a more wholesome attitude toward sex relation- 
ships and more intellectual creativity and emotional security. In 
proof of this, the writer cites the low juvenile delinquency rate in 
the adolescents of the kibbutz. That these are direct results of kib- 
butz nurture is open to question. The author has done a very good 
anecdotal study. He has stated that such disintegrative elements as 
insolence, poor discipline, discrimination and deep insecurity do exist 
in many of the children. However much of the value of the study 
is lessened by the generalization of principles from single incidents 
or episodes. There is a general bias toward communal education— 
in that when a criticsm is made there is more than a tendency to 
find qualifying factors. Since the sampling is often very small, one 
wonders at the need of so much statistical work in terms of Chi 
Squares and Confidence levels, There is also the tendency to state 
accepted facts as if there were no alternatives, For example, is the 
bullying of smaller and weaker children by larger and stronger 
children characteristic of collective education only? The author too 
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often contradicts himself. In a two sentence paragraph on page 196 
he claims that children could be assumed to enjoy their meals since 
the nurses seldom had difficulty in persuading the children to come 
to the table, while in the very next sentence, he states that the 
atmosphere of the eating situation is hardly a relaxing one. Is lack 
of relaxation concomitant with enjoyment? Generally speaking, Mr. 
Spiro has performed a notable service in describing education in a 
kibbutz and the sabras who emerged therefrom. 


Samuel I. Spector 


Center for Human Relations Studies 
New York University 





NEGROES AND Mepicinz by Dietrich C. Reitses, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press for The Commonwealth Fund. 


It seems to this reviewer that “Negroes and Medicine” is a 
study made primarily for the student of race relations and for the 
sociologist. It is a thorough job covering every phase of the problem 
of the Negro and Medicine. 

The first part, “Medical Education for Negroes: Students and 
Applicants,” consists mainly of 55 tables covering every angle of 
the problem of the Negro applicant to and student in Medical school. 

The second part, ‘“Medical Care by and for Negroes. A Study 
of 14 Communities,” is a presentation and interpretation of a study 
of conditions in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, Gary, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, New Orleans, and Nashville. Data for 
this part of the study was obtained through interviews with hospital 
administrators and local physicians. The problems of the Negro 
physician with regard to his hospital affiliations, the local AMA, 
and getting care for his Negro patients are brought into very sharp 
focus through these interviews. 

The third part, “Summary and Conclusions: Patterns of Medical 
Care,” states that it, “will compare the situation in fourteen com- 
munities and develop generalizations regarding the factors which 
influence the patterns of Negroes in medicine.” 

This book should prove a welcome addition to the reference 
shelves of every college library. 


Max Meyer 
March 15, 1959 
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UNESCO—Purpose, Procress, Prospects by Walter H. C. Laves 


and Charles A. Thomson. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1957, 469 pages. 


Andre Maurois, the great French philosopher, once wrote these 
words, ‘““When we know people we may disagree with them but we 
won't fight them.” 

It seems to this reviewer that one of the primary purposes of 
UNESCO, so ably described by the two capable and experienced 
authors of this volume, is to create and to make available conditions 
under which peoples of the world may get to know one another 
better and thereby become less and less inclined to destroy one 
another. For, as the Preamble of the Constitution of UNESCO 
states, “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

This book, UNESCO—Purpose, Progress, Prospects, explains 
quite fully what UNESCO has done and why, as well as the extent 
to which, in the authors’ opinions, it has been successful during its 
first decade of existence from 1946 through 1956. 

Regarding prospects for the future of UNESCO, the authors state 
“some objective conclusions . . . avoiding the extremes of violent 
denunciation and uncritical fervor which the organization has excited 
ever since its inception.” 

The failures of UNESCO, as well as its successes, are listed. 
Such an account, however, indicates quite clearly a steady advance 
toward international understanding and a realization that cooperation 
among the nations of the world is a necessity if we are to avoid the 
catastrophe referred to in H. G. Wells’ classic statement, “Civiliza- 
tion is a race between education and catastrophe.” 


John J. Forester 
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